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work none of tliat unequal execution or 
those blemishes of awkwardness in the 
management of the limbs which are gene- 
rally the ear-marks of young artists, but 
tlirougliout a rigid simplicity and an ad- 
herence to the best rules of taste, which 
sliow that Mr. Rideliart's progress has 
been made upon a sure basis." 

Mr. Billings' design for the sculptural 
portion of the Lexington monument — the 
" jNIinute Man" — has been accepted by 
the association, as has, also, his plan for 
the consti-uction of the whole. The work 
of modelling the entire monument was, a 
few montlis since, confided to Thomas 
Ball, Esq., and this artist has most faith- 
fully carried out the conception of the de- 
signer, and produced a most beautiful and 
speaking copy of the work in miniature. 

Gait, the sculptor, who has been so 
long abroad, will return to this country 
during theautumn, bringing with him his 
statue of Jeflerson, which was executed 
for tlie University of Virginia. European 
artists speak very highly of this work ; so, 
also, the countrymen of Mr. Gait who 
have seen the statue in his studio at 
Florence. 

Palmer is at Albany, working on com- 
mission busts and compositions. He will, 
ere long, give to the world a figure piece, 
designed to gratify that large class of peo- 
ple who were somewhat " shocked at the 
unnecessary nudity" of liis " Captive." 
His bust of Alexander Hamilton is pro- 
nounced a very striking work. 

Mr. Ives, wlio has recently been visiting 
his friends in this country, soon returns 
to Rome, where he has an extensive stu- 
dio. He leaves behind him, on exhibition, 
in New- York, at the Dusseldorf Gallery, 
the " Flora" statue and the ideal bust, 
" Ariadne." 

Miss Louise Lander, recently returned 
from Rome, will spend the winter in this 
country. Her bu.st of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, and her statue, "Evangeline 
Asleep," lately on exliibition at the Dus- 
seldorf Gallery, commanded much atten- 
tion. We shall give the life-sketch and 
portrait of Miss Lander in a future number 
of this Journal. 

Laimt Thompson, a pupil of Palmer, has 
already won a name as an artist, and his 
studio in the Tenth street building is 
" one of the places to look in at." It is 
now graced by a deliciously-executcd bas- 
relief portrait of an old lady, in white 
marble. He will busy himself during the 
winter on "II Penseroso," a companion 



subject to his " L' Allegro," and on a head 
to be entitled " Tlie American Hunter" — 
the phj'siognomy of "Grizzly Adams" 
affording the groundwork. 

Good report comes from Powers, still 
in Florence. His works are greatly sought 
for, by European connoisseurs, which ac- 
counts for so few of them being found in 
this country. His "Eve" is shut away 
from public gaze in the house of Wm. B. 
Astor. His " Greek Slave" (once of the 
" Cosmopolitan Art Association") is now 
in possession of Mr. A. T. Stewart, of 
New-York. 

Of Mr. Hart we have no recent news. 
His Henry Clay statue, at New-Orleans, 
commanded great praise. His studio is in 
Florence, whither, we believe, he has re- 
turned, or soon is to return. 

Miss Harriet Hosmer is still at "Water- 
town, Mass. — the illness of her father pre- 
venting her contemplated return to her 
studio in Rome. 




ART GOSSIP. 

NE of the most prominent /eato/c* 
of Art-news is the new " Institute 
of Fine Arts," of New- York, which 
as we write is rapidly approaching 
completion. It is one of the most 
beautiful and imposing edifices on 
Broadway — that boulevard of " palaces" — 
occupying a front on that street of thirty- 
four feet, with a depth of two hundred 
feet. It is specially designed, as its name 
indicates, for galleries of art-works. The 
whole second floor will be devoted to pur- 
poses of exhibition, and will contain, upon 
its lofty and dome-lighted walls, such a 
collection of paintings as this country 
never before beheld — comprising all the 
" Jarves Collection" of old masterpieces 
(referred to on page 174) and a very large 
and costly array of works by the best 
modern masters of the French, English, 
and Dusseldorf schools. The design of 
the proprietor — Henry W. Derby — is to 
make such an art imj/ression as the wealth, 
intelligence, and taste of this great me- 
tropolis demand — to unite, in one grand 
exposition, the best works of the best 
masters, living and dead — and thus to 
give " the million" an opportunity of see- 
ing at a glanee, and of studying, art in all 
its forms and phases. The art lovers and 
connoisseurs of the metropolis are await- 
ing with anxiety the opening of this insti- 
tution, and, following the Prince of Wales, 



it will be the next "great sensation." 
It will be ready for admissions early in 
November. In our next is»ue we will 
refer to the exposition at some length, 
and thus inform our distant readers of the 
treasures of art which have found their 
way to this country. 

Artists have quite generally returned 
from their summer jaunts, and are now 
very busy in their freshly-opened studios 
with their numerous commissions. A few 
doors only are labelled "out of town," 
and these few will soon be swung open, 
and the " latch-string hung out." Cole- 
man is in Europe. Dix has returned 
from the coast of Spain (Gibraltar), with 
a superb series of marine studies. Pope 
has spent the summer down South, hunt- 
ing and sketching to his heart's content. 
Wm. Hart and Gignoux are at the 
" Studio Building," very busy w^ith their 
brushes. Mr. Hart caught some most 
happy studies at Nahant. Shattuck, to 
vary the routine of the usual summer 
pastime and study, took to himself a wife 
(Miss Coleman, sister of the artist) last 
summer, and has been, in consequence, 
stuffing his portfolio with unusually 
happy things. Bellows has settled down 
at Lenox, Mass. His winter's work em- 
braces (besides several pictures for the 
" Cosmopolitan") three large commissions, 
upon which he designs to lavish his best 
talent. Inness has settled down at Med- 
field, Mass., and is in comparatively easy 
circumstances, notwithstanding the ra- 
ther undignified and ofiicious paragraphs 
in " the papers," in regard to his destitu- 
tion. An artist who disposes of as large 
a number of works as it is said Mr. I. has 
sold, during the past six months, ought 
not to. be in straitened circumstances, 
particularly when he is of Mr. Inness' 
quiet tastes. Church, who captivated the 
public in his " Heart of the Andes," got 
captivated himself by a Buckeye lady 
(Miss Games, of Dayton), and, in conse- 
quence, is building, or has built, a superb 
residence near Hudson, N. Y. Bierstadt 
has been all the summer in the White 
Mountains. In company with his brother 
(an accomplished photographer), he has 
gathered many good things, done by the 
hand of old Sol himself. Hays comes 
back from the Western Plains loaded with 
sketches and relics. His studio bids fair 
to rival Barnum's Museum in its speci- 
mens of Indian curiosities and animals. 
Eastman Jolmson has been busy all sum- 
mer in the University building. His 
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pictures are much sought after. Blau- 
velt has also been compelled, by his com- 
missions, to keep to his studio all summer. 
G. L. Brown has a fine room in the 
Crayon Gallery building, corner of Eighth 
street. His large picture (now on exhibi- 
tion at tlie Gallery), " The City and Har- 
bor of New- York," is to be followed by 
another large canvas, a mountain land- 
scape. Mr. Brown is now etching on 
copper the first picture named. Page 
has taken up his quarters in the Studio 
Building. He is preparing a work on the 
proportions of the human body, embody- 
ing a new method of measurement. What 
he can have to say on that subject that is 
new, it is not easy to guess. He is at 
present contributing a series of papers to 
the New-York " Independent." Tait is 
at his country home in Westchester coun- 
ty, painting his animals and birds with 
his usual success. Sonnfag is home from 
his tour into the heart of the mountain 
fastnesses of Western Virginia. He has 
succeeded in getting some truly superb 
sketches of those almost incomparably 
artistic mountains, and will work them up 
in his numerous important commissions. 
He now has seven large works ordered — 
three for New- York, the others for Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore. Several of his 
large landscapes have gone to Boston. 
Mrs. Lily M. Spencer has important com- 
missions from the " Cosmopolitan Art 
Association," which will employ her time 
for most of the winter. Jlrs. S. received 
great honors at the late New-Jersey State 
Fair. For the best figure painting, in oil, 
a silver goblet and elegantly-bound book. 
For the best fruit painting, in oil, a silver 
medal. For the best animal painting, in 
oil, a silver medal and elegantly-bound 
book. Three such prizes show the esti- 
mation in which the artist is held, and 
prove her great versatility of talent. T. 
B. Read, Boughton, Gruzelier, G. H. Hall, 
and Thom, are all in Europe. 

At Snedicor's, in Broadway, we find 
quite a collection of good pictures by our 
leading artists. Among them we may 
name : Eastman Johnson's " Mating," 
" Indians at Home," and " Topsey." Wm. 
H. Beard, of Cincinnati, has " The Fox- 
Hunter's Dream," " Nature's Architec- 
ture," "Cats and Guinea Pig," "The 
White Squirrel's Court," " Wood-Ducks 
at Home," and two fox pieces. Jas. Hart 
has his "Placid Lake" and two little 
views on the Housatonic. Bellows has 
his "Fording" and "The Country Road." 



Stearns shows his stud)- for the " Fishing 
Part)'," painted for Mr. Hone. Coleman's 
" Bay of Naples;" Van Ingen's " Travel- 
ling Showman" and " Haying ;" Oertel's 
" Goats Coming In from the Mountain," 
and deer piece, " On the Alert ;" Delis- 
sard's " Ducks at Breakfa.st ;" JIay's 
" Mariana ;" Mayer's (of Baltimore) 
"Open Gate," in oil, the "Feast of Mon- 
damon," in water-color, and a crayon 
head ; — all are there offered for inspection. 
Besides works of Rossiter, Beirstadt, 
Cropsey, Dix, De Haas, McEntee, Marc 
Waterman, of Providence, Gay, of Alba- 
ny, Boutelle, Hennessy, David -Johnson, 
Marsden, of Boston, and a real Couturier, 
are to be seen. This collection aflbrds a 
very good idea of the style and excellence 
of contemporary artists. 

At the Crayon Gallery we also find 
quite a collection of works by American 
artists. Inness exhibits his new " Sun- 
set" — a work not wanting in good effects, 
but hastily painted and carelessly com- 
posed, while the coloring is simply " pe- 
culiar," not natural, if we know anything 
of Nature's expression. His smaller 
landscapes are really almost unworthy of 
notice, the newspaper critics to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. That Mr. I. can 
paint good pictures we do not deny, but 
we defy any critic of good taste to find, in 
those of his works now on exhibition in the 
Crayon Gallery, an3'thing like the first- 
class pictures of which the newspapermen 
have recently said so much. Any young 
artist who takes iMr. Inness' rough hand- 
ling and " luminous" coloring for a model, 
is sure to go in the wrong path. Ken- 
sett's large and well-known Catskill 
Mountain scene is on view at the same 
place. Also, Eastman Johnson's " Before 
Supper" and " After Supper." Also, two 
superb drawings by the recently deceased 
and greatly lamented Van Beest. Also, 
a very fine interior by Curtis, of Boston 
— an artist who otight to give the public 
more of his work. 

Among recent deaths must be men- 
tioned those of Rembrandt Peale, the 
venerable artist of Philadelphia, and Van 
Beest, the marine painter, of this city. 
Van Beest was, in his specialUe, one of the 
most eminent of modern artists. His sea 
pieces came upon the New- York art mar- 
ket like the sudden advent of a fleet of 
splendid foreign galleys — to astonish us 
by their uniqueness, their vast power, and 
their varied forms of beauty. The artist 
at one time belonged to the navy of 



his native country — Holland; then he 
served in the Russian service ; then trav- 
elled over the " wide, wide world," visit- 
ing the polar regions, Egypt, and the 
Deserts, the islands of the Pacific and 
Atlantic — in all of which his studies were 
prosecuted so intensely as to give him a 
perfect mastery of sea and sky expression. 
His storm and wreck scenes are powerful 
and truthful to the last degree ; his battle 
pieces show a maiTellous familiarity with 
history and naval tactics ; and his marines 
are full of those effects of sea and sky 
which at once charm us and create a feel- 
ing of wonder at their truthfulness. His 
largest finished picture is " The City and 
Harbor of Amsterdam." Upon his easel 
is left the sketch for a gigantic battle 
piece — " The Battle of the General Arm- 
strong." His works are, now that he is 
gone, being eagerly sought for, and will 
command large prices. Strange as it may 
appear, the artist could command but 
meagre sums for his works, and worked at 
great disadvantage for want of proper en- 
couragement. He was thirty-four yeai's 
of age at his death. 

We may mention, as one of the inven- 
tions which promise to create a sensation 
among wood-engravers and publishers, the 
new process, named the " Graphotype," 
which produces relief plates in composi- 
tion, from which electrotypes are taken. 
The peculiarity of the process consists in 
the fact that the designer traces his work 
on the composition plate with an ink 
which " sets," and so hardens that a brush 
is used upon the plate which hrtishes mtt 
all the parts not touched by the ink, and 
leaves the design a perfect, clear relief! 
— thus entirely doing away with the te- 
dious and expensive labor of engraving. 
The inventors of this process are D. C. 
Hitchcock, the well-known designer, and 
Dr. E. B. Larcher, while Messrs. J. S. Tal- 
bot and Wm. S. Tisdale are co-proprietors. 
If as great a success as now seems certain, 
it will quite revolutionize wood-engra- 
ving. We shall watch the progress of the 
application of the work, and report in our 
next issue, for the benefit of those of our 
readers who take an interest in such mat- 
ters. 

The movement in South Carolina, to 
raise a monument to the memory of Hon. 
W. 0. Preston, is prospering. Three 
thousand dollars have already been raised, 
and the committee having the matter in 
charge hope soon to commence work with 
a fund of $6,000 in hand. 



